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theses in addition to the above arguments : (1) The dissimilarity of psych- 
ical and physical ; (2) the principle of closed physical causation, — a postu- 
late of " highest regulative- heuristic importance " (p. 140), which, however, 
we fear many defenders of interaction do not feel bound to make ; (3) the 
conservation of energy ; and (4) the correlation of physical and psychical. 
The psychical is not cause, but ground, of the physical. "Supra-phe- 
nomenal grounds are determinable not only in the organic field, but for all 
phenomena" (p. 146). Ground and phenomenon can always be found, if 
we know how to look for them, though Dr. Eisler defends no "picture- 
parallelism" (p. 164). Value cannot be physiologically represented as 
value in the brain, but purposiveness corresponds to the most intense and 
concentrated brain-activity. Psychical unification corresponds to the unity 
of the physical organism "represented and centered in the central nervous 
system" (p. 169). Every living body has "definite, self-existent, relatively 
independent forms of reaction " (p. 173); a spontaneity in mechanism. 
To mechanical analysis must be added teleological interpretation. 

Chapter V, on "Immortality," decides for a " subpersonal " immor- 
tality, i. e., a man lives after death not personally, but in " the persistence 
of those psychical inner states belonging to the elements into which the 
organism falls after death" (p. 199). " Nothing which the I has felt, 
thought, striven for, is not, in the effects of the individual spirit on other 
spirits higher and lower, somehow continued" (p. 200). There is, too, 
immortality in that we are eternally present to the mind of a timeless 
Absolute (p. 203). 

It is impossible to do justice to the thoroughness of the treatment in a 
short resum6. While some of Dr. Eisler' s arguments seem to need further 
support, — e. g., his doctrine of psychical causation, his acceptance of 
closed physical causation as an ultimate postulate, and especially his lack 
of analysis of teleology, — yet we think the book invaluable to a student 
of the problem, for statement and classification of the arguments. It is to 
be hoped that it may be translated, as it would make a serviceable text- 
book on its special problem. W. H. Sheldon. 
Princeton University. 

On Life after Death. By G. T. Fechner. Translated from the German 
by H. Wernekke. Revised Edition. Chicago, Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1906. — pp. 134. 

Individuality and Immortality. By Wilhelm Ostwald. Ingersoll Lec- 
ture. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. — pp. 74. 

The Evolution of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. Fourth Edition. 
Boston, James H. West & Co., 1906. — pp. 170. 

The three discussions of the doctrine of immortality above named repre- 
sent totally different standpoints and reach very different conclusions. 
Fechner first published his well-known essay, Das Biichlein vom Leben 
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nach dent Tode, in 1835 under the pseudonym of Dr. Mises. The second 
edition was published under his own name, supposedly as representing his 
serious philosophical beliefs. A fifth edition appeared in 1903 after his 
death (1887). Fechner had an interesting personality, in which strongly 
antithetical elements were present ; he was both rigid scientist and mystic. 
These two aspects of his mind are exhibited in the physical and psychophys- 
ical writings, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, in the imaginative, 
emotional, and even phantastic writings under the pseudonym of Dr. 
Mises, — ■ ' ' On the Comparative Anatomy of Angels " (1825), "Proof that 
the Moon is Made of Iodine " (1821), '* The Four Paradoxes" (1846). In 
his Nanna, or the Soul-Life of Plants (1848, published under his own 
name), he assumed that plants, as well as men, have souls, or rather, like 
men, are body and soul in one ; the body and soul are only different 
aspects of a single being. So, also, he proceeded to enlarge the concep- 
tion by ascribing to the celestial bodies a soul. Indeed, the whole universe is 
alive, a sublime organism with an inner life. In the Zend-Avesta or Things 
of Heaven and the Hereafter (185 1), he says that the Earth-spirit is not 
merely an aggregation of all the spirits of the Earth, but is a higher indi- 
vidual spirit, a conscious union of subordinate spirits within its sphere. So 
in turn all the spirits of the stars belong to the still more inclusive spirit of 
the universe, i. e., the divine spirit. The divine spirit is one and all-con- 
scious. When a man dies, his spirit will not be absorbed into the higher 
spirit, out of which it became an individual spirit. Its relation to the higher 
spirit will become clear and conscious. Our present life is a perception- 
life ; our future life will be a reminiscence-life, a life of recollection in God. 
As the sense-perception is not lost when it is taken up into the conscious- 
ness of the individual, so the individual consciousness is not lost when it 
is taken up into the consciousness of God. Only human souls have the 
higher consciousness of past and future, while plants and animals are bound 
to the present. The relation in which God stands to the universe is analo- 
gous to the relation in which the spirit of man stands to his body ; God is 
not without body (the world is God's body) and there is nothing psychical 
apart from a physical, so the soul in a future life is not bodiless. "The 
human soul is spread throughout the body ; when the soul departs, the 
body decays. In death, it will wander beyond our body, like a man who, 
having had his little house destroyed, wherein he moved about for years, 
leaves it forever to wander to distant countries" (p. 99). In the second 
stage the soul passes to the wide life of the Earth-soul and in the third stage 
to God. ' ' Thus your whole earthly life of perception in God will be gone 
one day, but a higher life of recollections in God will have arisen out of it ; 
and as your recollections move and associate within your head, the spirits 
of the hereafter move and associate within the Divine head. It is only one 
step higher on the same ladder, which does not lead to God, but higher 
up in God, who holds within himself top and bottom of that ladder ' ' 
(p. 109). 
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Ostwald's essay is the Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard University for 1906. 
The author bases his view of survival on the psychology of memory and 
the persistence of the most general entity we know of in the physical world 
(p. 22), viz., energy. In science "no predictions of any kind which relate 
to infinite time or to eternity are possible. For a limited time predictions are 
possible, but never with absolute certainty. They are in every case sub- 
ject to a certain probable error, which is dependent on the nature of the 
case, but increases invariably with the length of time over which the pre- 
diction is extended" (p. 36). This holds true with regard to the eternity 
even of energy and mass. ' ' From what I know of science I have the im- 
pression that energy will outlive everything else in the Universe. I should 
not feel justified in saying more than this ' ' (p. 35). By virtue of the prop- 
erty of memory, " organisms form classes and species . . . for no animal 
would keep a constant form or constant habits, if the repetition of an act 
already performed were not easier than doing something else" (p. 10). 
But while identity or individuality is dependent on memory and heredity, 
we have, on the other hand, the fact that diffusion, or homogeneous distri- 
bution of energy is the general aim of all happenings (p. 43), and this law 
of diffusion is apparently valid not only for the physical world, but also for 
human development. The single cell loses in individuality, but gains in 
duration by partition. The individuality of a living man is an ever chang- 
ing one. In advanced age one has become a different individual from the 
individual of youth, and these changes apply to both body and mind. The 
"individuality of a man consists only in the continuity of his changes." 
After death, the individual leaves behind him certain changes impressed 
on the world by his personality and work, — a house, a book, a fortune, 
children. "These relics are wholly personal or individual, and depend on 
the man who caused them ; only their effect is not alone determined by 
this, but also by the person or thing on which the effect is impressed. Such 
effects may last a longer or a shorter time, but they finally die out asymptot- 
ically into imperceptibility ' ' (p. 54). So, too, the family and race, which are 
individuals of a larger size and are possessed of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, die out asymptotically by diffusion into the greater mass of general 
existence. As to the ethical aspect of this doctrine of limited survival in 
the form of posthumous influence, Ostwald thinks it is a sorry and ineffi- 
cacious way of influencing men to ethical action by holding before them the 
hobgoblin of eternal punishment. The fact that there is inherited perfection 
as well as inherited taint, the fact that every advance made toward our own 
perfection by the sweat of our brow is an inheritance for our children and 
children's children (p. 74), make this view of survival the grandest " per- 
spective of immortality ' ' that Ostwald can think of. 

Stockwell' s discussion of immortality is based, in the first place, on the 
biological analogy of cell-history, in which death signifies birth into a new 
life. The transforming process is mistakenly called death (I am quoting 
the writer's opinion) ; it is really the condition of an evolving life. The 
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discussion is based, in the second place, on the spiritual identity between 
God and man in point of essential nature, i. e., our author starts with the 
assumption that our life originates in the Life of God and forms part of the 
Infinite Life, and is therefore coeternal with it. In the appendix to the 
fourth edition, which forms the last chapter of the book as now printed, the 
author seems to identify God with the sum of etheric energy or the sum of 
cosmic life (p. 169), which he calls the subjective side of cosmic matter. 
The physical world or cosmic body is the objective or substance aspect of 
etheric life, in which it expresses its energy. There is no life and no soul 
without body, no energy without a substance, so no cosmic energy without 
a physical world, i. e., the world is an energy-charged organism. In this 
there is no room for death, which would be the annihilation of energy, but 
only for transmutations of life. These seem to the reviewer to be the 
fundamental ideas in the volume, but the relation between the individual 
life and the absolute life is not intelligibly made out, the leaps in the argu- 
ment from energy to world life, from world life to pantheism are startling, 
and no adequate reason is advanced for the persistence of individuality in 
the processional of life's mutations. However, it is only fair to say that 
the author explicitly disclaims any attempt to present scientific demonstra- 
tions, and he has certainly succeeded in putting before the reader many 
interesting thoughts. W. A. Hammond. 

Cornell University. 

Einleitung in die Philosophic Dritte Auflage. Von Wilhelm Jeru- 
salem. Wienund Leipzig. Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1906. — pp. xvii, 249. 

This is the third edition of a short Introduction to Philosophy which 
Professor Jerusalem, the author of Die Urteilsf unction, first published in 
1899. With the exception of the section on Genetic and Biological .(Es- 
thetics, which has been entirely rewritten to express the author's present 
convictions on the subject, no serious changes have been made in the text. 
The book discusses the fundamental problems, methods, and movements 
of the philosophical sciences (psychology, logic, theory of knowledge, 
metaphysics, aesthetics, ethics, and sociology) in a simple, clear, and inter- 
esting manner, and is well suited for its purpose. Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

La morale scientifique : Essai sur les amplications morales des sciences 
sociologiques. Par Albert Bayet. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1905. — pp.180. 

The object of this book is to show how the scientific spirit must alter our 
old conceptions of ethics. The business of ethics is not to work out a code 
of absolute duties based upon the principle of individual responsibility, but 
"to ameliorate the moral reality." In order to do this the moralist must 
study the social and moral facts, and then aim to improve the existing con- 
ditions in the briefest and most practical way. Ethics, as a science, is 
therefore but a branch of sociology, while, as an art, it is a branch of pol- 



